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conflicting interests.    The shipping community were
re-entering their kingdom and again objected to inter-
ference from military authority.   On earlier occasions
differences had sprung up between the two, when the
second were accused of the improper use of harbour
plant and of extravagant employment of labour.   But
the quarrels had been composed, and military requisi-
tion was now less oppressive and  arbitrary than it
had been in the past.   With the renewal of shipping
business the old antagonism broke out afresh.   Com-
merce, supported by the new agencies of France, Italy,
and Greece, criticized British military methods un-
mercifully.    Undeniably much of the comment was
just:  the procedure frequently was uneconomical and
unbusinesslike.    But the fundamental distinction be-
tween civilian work in peace and military in war was
forgotten by many critics.   In the first, cost must be
always the prime consideration ;   in the second, dis-
patch.   To discharge ships more rapidly the military
worked night and day, while others stopped at sun-
down.   But there the advantage in favour of the Army
stopped.     Shipping firms paid labour by piece-rate,
and although a man might earn under that rule a
larger sum than he would do  under the military
custom of a daily wage, yet the greater number of
hands employed by the Army, and the smaller output
of work, far outweighed that apparent disadvantage.
The practice of the latter, in fact, was highly un-
economical.   Waste is the spoilt child of an army in
the field, and life and money are its playthings.   As
lives are sacrificed at the front to gain some trifling
or temporary advantage, so is money squandered as
recklessly in the rear.   Nothing is more infectious than
extravagance, and the malady spreads until economy
becomes unfashionable.    What matters expenditure
if victory is assisted by it ? frequently is said behind the
line, and from that costly delusion some responsible